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ZAPl I YOU' RE DISINTEGRATED'. 

by Robert Barkan and Leonard Siegel 
Pacific News Service/LIBERATION News Service 

If Pentagon plans are successful. Buck Rogers' 
"Death Ray" will be operational by 1980. The laser, 
a beam of high-energy light popularly acclaimed 
for its potential applications in communications 
and medicine, is nevertheless making its greatest 
contributions to the military. After spending 
$100 million dollars over the past ten years, the 
Pentagon will soon add laser ray guns to its arsen- 
al of weapons. 

Presently, government engineers, working under 
secrecy comparable to that surrounding the World 

I ■ Project Coitonilc homh) , arc creating 

a warfare in which supersonic planes and missiles 
will color the sky with deadly beams of high energy 
light . 

To the weapons engineer, the laser is appeal- 
ing because it can rapidly and accurately focus vast 
amounts of energy, heating targets to the point 
where they melt, bum, or explode. Recognizing 
this, the Defense Department's Advances Research 
Project Agency (ARPA) launched its initial laser 
lethal weapons program in 1961, only two years after 
the first operating laser was demonstrated. 

In February of that year, the Pentagon con- 
ducted a special briefing for over seventy aero- 
space companies anxious to divide up the initial 
funding of $2.5 million. At that time, the mili- 
tary foresaw using the laser primarily for ballistic 
missile defense, but, in 1962, the Army's Frankford 
Arsenal in Philadelphia issued requests to industry 
for a hand-held anti-personnel laser gun as well. 

During the mid-sixties, the development of 
laser weaponry was impeded by high costs, limited- 
efficiency, and a technological problem -- scient- 
ists were not able to create lasers with high 
enough power to be used as weapons. But a classi- 
fied breakthrough rekindled the Pentagon's interest. 

In 1968, United Aircraft developed the first 
efficient high-power laser, and ARPA set up a top 
secret project, code named "Eighth Card" to oversee 
further development. Under a subsidiary research 
project, "Black Eye", engineers studied the feasi- 
bility of equipping satellites uith laser guns to 
disable sensors aboard "iiostilc" satellites. 

Since that time, development of laser weaponry 
has continued at high funding levels -- $30 million 
a year -- and the research is paying off. Already 
the Army l)as used a laser to penetrate armor 
plating at a range of several hundred yards. At 
the center for laser weapons research, the Air 
Force's Special Weapons Laboratory near Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, a prototype laser gun was used to 
shoot down an un-iuanned aircraft. 

According to a surve>' reported in I lect ron i c 
News, about $70 million will be spent for military 
laser devices. Vet onl>* $0 miliiv)ri will be spent 
for laser development for medicine ar.d $20 ::;illiun 
for non- mi 1 i t ary coinmun i cat i on . 

The I’entagon is not spending its ias^-r money 
just to prepare for a h>'pot:iet ; cal I'uture war. 

LI rO \ I i b'. w ' ' e r 1 1 ce 


For the past few years, laser devices have been 
used in Vietnam- for searching out and apying on 
enemy troops. Laser-guided bombs, used daily m 
Indochina, are credited with a tenfold increase in 
the accuracy of weapons delivery. 

In the near future, laser ray guns appear to 
be feasible for defense against low-flying targets 
at forward air bases, for on-board defense against 
guided missiles, and for disabling the enemy s spy- 
ing devices. The Air Force is considering equipping 
its forthcoming F-15 fighter and B-1 bomber with 
laser weapons capable of destroying aircraft and 
missiles . 

Recently, ARPA requested $5.8 million to study 
the feasibility of supplementing the costly Safe- 
guard ABM system with laser weaponry. The Pentagon 
iiopes to expand the use of lasers to destro}' .n'.'oi.i- 
ing ICBM's. 

The government's attitude toward lasers may 
best be expressed by a management consultant who 
recently stated that the laser "will be the most 
revolutionary tool for mankind since the atom bomb." 
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GOING HOME: SOUTH KOREANS IN JAPAN CHOOSE NORTH 

NIIGATA, Japan (LNS) -- "If only this ship had 
come three years earlier," Mrs. Kim Ok Yim said, 

"I would not be going back to Korea alone." She 
meant the Democratic People's Republic of Korea, 
the northern half of a country that has been divided 
since.it was liberated from Japan in. 1945. 

The North Korean repatriation ship Mangyong 
Bong sailed out of Niigata today with 160 passen- 
gers, almost all of them bound for a land they had 
never seen. The vast majority of repatriates from 
Japan- to North Korea, including Mrs. Kim, were born 
in South Korea or are of South Korean parentage. 

Yet to date, nearly 100,000 of the 600,000 
Koreans estimated to be living in Japan have chosen 
repatriation to the North. Once a month, a ship 
shows up in Niigata under North Korean Red Cross 
auspices to carry repatriates on the 42^hour voyage 
across the Sea of Japan to Chongj in . 

Repatriation has been going on since 1959, under 
an agreement between the Japanese and North Korean 
Red Cross. It was interrupted at the end of 1967 
when the two Red Cross societies failed to agree on 
extension of the original agreement and it was not 
resumed until last May, for a provisional six-month 
period. 

Mrs, Kim, a 58-ycar-old grandmother, was one 
of 15,000 Koreans who signed up for repatriation 
after the original agreement lapsed. One of her 
five sons, then in his twenties, signed with her. 
Together, they hoped to join another son who had 
gone to North Korea alone in 1960 at the age of 16 
and had become a professor of music in Pyongyang. 

But tlie ships stopped coming, and, in the 
meantime, the son who was to have accompanied Mrs. 

Kim was killed with an older brother in a traffic 
accident. Yet another son had died of an illness 
earlier, as had Mrs. Kim's husband, a construction 
worker . 

" j still have one son left in Japan, and two 
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daughters,’* Mrs, Kim said. "Ail are married; all 
have children; all have come to see me off. Some 
day, I hope we will all be reunited in Korea, our 
own fatherland, where our beloved leader Kim II 
Sung is waiting to greet- us." 

"I still have my own parents living in South 
Korea," she continued. "But 1 wouldn’t want to go 
there now. Every letter I get from ti'.em asks me 
to send them money, or clothes, or something. You 
don’t know what it feels like to get such a letter, 
and know that you are too poor yourself to do any- 
thing about it. But my son in Pyongyang, ne has 
never sent me a letter complaining ancut anything " 

In Japan, the division between Koreans loyal 
to North or South seems to run along economic 
rather than political lines, though there are many 
who support or oppose either Government on purely 
ideological grounds. Ihe North Korean residents' 
organization, known as Soren, or the General Feder- 
ation of Korean Residents, is both better organized 
and more widely supported by Korean residents here 
than Mindan, the South Korean organization, though 
there is some dispute as to the exact nuinber of 
adJie rents to each . 

Liu Song, an 18-year-old, is transferring from 
a Korean high school in Osaka to one in Pyongyang 
[North Korea] . "I have friends who have seen the 
South, and they tell me that so long as you have 
money you can live there," he said. "But I'm a 
worker, and I want to live in a place where 1 can 
give everything I have to building up my country. 

"For me that means the Republic [Noxth Korea]. 
At first, my fatlier didn’t want me to go. But now 
he says that he has given his son to Kim 11 Sung, 
and that's the best thing he. has done in his life." 

For Mrs. Kim, or Liu Song, or 33 -year-old Park 
Su Yon, repatriation to North Korea means the 
opportunity to start a new life, to leave behind 
the discrimination and the heartaclies and the 
sense of not Ijelonging that almost all Koreans in 
Japan have experienced. Mrs Kim was brought to 
Japan in 1926, when she was 13 years old. She was 
one of 50 girls hired to work in a silk-spinning 
factory for room, board aiid IS sen (7 1/2 cents) a 
month . 

Song's father coj,ic to Japan wlien he was 15 aiid 
has been working as a plumber ever since. Song 
was bom in Kitsiiki, on the Japaji Sea coast, and 
cajnc to Osaka so that he could attend a Korean 
high school 

Mr. Park was 1)lm'ii in ooiitb Korea auu came to 
Japan with his parents ..’.t the age of seven. ll’is 
father made ciiaieoal in the mountain-- i)eh.ind Hiro- 
shima; as a bov , Mr l\.-:k tiadged 12 to 

schoo 1 


those who support Pyongyang, by the Jap^ese policy 
of not permitting repatriates to Nofth Korea to 
return to Japan, whereas those who go to South Korea 
nay come and go freely. 

This, the North Koreans say, is because the 
Japanese Government recognizes only South Korea md 
fears to take actions that might offend Seoul. The 
North Korean Red Cross still has no guar^.tee that, 
when tlie present provisional agreement with the 
Japanese Red Cross expires at the end of 0ctob.er,^ the 
Japanese will permit repatriation to continue. 

"We want to stress that as long as a single 
Korean wishes to return to his fatherland, repatria- 
tion shouiid continue," the leader of the North Korean 
Red Cross delegation aboard the Mangyong Bong said. 

Until the 4,000-ton Mangyong Bong entered the 
repatriation service on a trial basis last month, 
Soviet siiips were used for this service. The Mang- 
yong Bong was built especially for repatriation - 

North and South Korean Red Cross representatives 
met at Panmunjom, the checkpoint between North and 
South Korea, last month to discuss reuniting of 
divided families and are scheduled to meet soon. As 
a gesture, the Japanese Ministry of Justice has 
authorized 18 Korean residents this year to visit 
North Korea and return to Japan. 

This is a privilege rarely granted in the past. 
The North Korean contention is that Koreans should 
be at least as free as Chinese residents of Japan, 
wlio are permitted to go to mainland China and return 
to Japan, not only for family affairs such as visits 
to graves but even to celbrate holidays like National 
Day- on October 1 . 
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NDv P/V'-IHlLl-'l UN NAVAJO 5 HOP! BLACK MESA LAND 
L Xl’I.OtTATlON AVAl I aBIE 

MANL FAiyvlS, Ariz , (LNS) --'nu: cnLoJding story pf 
the ecological rape of tiie Arizona Black Mesa' land 
and the ever greater rip-off of the Navajo and Mopi 
Indians who live on that land is coinprebensi ve ly 
documented in a new p.'imphlct: Black Mesa Environ- 
mental and Cconomi c Issues: 'Iho Strip Mining on 

Black Mesa and Coal' Burning Power Pl;mts in the 
Southwest. ' 
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53 black U.S. GIs on TRIAL IN GLR-M^W; 
COURT-MARTIALS FOR DEFENDING A BROTHER 

DARMSTADT, W. Germany (LNS)--A group of about 
30 white soldiers armed with sticks and iron bars 
walked into the 93rd Signal Battalion mess hall on 
July 18 A Company’s Captain McGrew, who had been 
sitting in the mess, quietly disappeared. A black 
GI describing the fight between white and black 
GIs that followed asked-, ’hJiat did he think they 
were going to do with tliem, use them as forks?" 

Shortly after McGrew ’s retreat, the whites at- 
tacked a group of blacks wlio were listening to soul 
music on the mess juke box Tlie blacks had asked 
the whites to turn down a tape of country and wes- 
tern music; instead of doing that, they turned on 
the blacks with sticks and bars. 

At the end of the brawl the mess hall was in 
shambles, 20 soldiers were treated for injuries, 
and one black, Corporal Larry D-ixon,-was charged 
with inciting a riot. 

Fifty-three black GIs--the Darmstadt 53--now 
-face court-martials for protesting Dixon’s innocence. 

Tlie day after the mess hall fight, a contingent 
of blacks marched to the Battalion Headquarters, 
and demanded that the new commanding officer, Lt . 

Col, Partin, release Dixon Partin, an Alabama white, 
started his new command by eliminating soldier griev- 
ance committees that t he former C 0. had set up and 
fanned all meetings. Darmstadt is the scene of fre- 
quent GI protest and Partin is the latest in a long 
spring of lifers to be sent there to straighten the 
GIs out. 

Partin refused to talk to the GIs, and when 
they refused to leave the- headquarie-rs ' property, 
he sent out a riot squad 

Tlie ali-v/hite riot squad forced the black GIs 
into a truck at bayonet point and took them to a 
near-by compouJid where an open-air concentration 
camp surrounded by barbed wire was set up. Tlie men 
spent the night without food oi water. The next day 
they were returned in pairs to their companies where 
they were locked- away- for another- day. 

'ITn. Army ’mincdiately tried +o tone down publicity 
by offering the soldiers a chance to plead guilty 
to diarges that carried a miiiimal sentence of a 
ppy loss But the S3 (ils decided to use the court- 
martial courtroom as an open foruni on racism in- 
stead. 

Ihe Darnu t ^dt 53 are now being defended by a 
team of loirepcaii lawyei's, headed by French lawyer 
llehri LeClerc On \uguM: 30, tlie Army started 
proceedings agaiiisi e of t'n' blacks. Muiiy blnck 
uhd white (Os t i*om Darmstadt ana tnl'.Li' near'oy U.S. 
bases filled liu* courtrou.m LeClerc, the only 
defcMise lawvei piosrjat -it tlie trial argued lor a 
postpoiU'iiioiu until e^cii of the uefenuants had a 
lawyer in KtO-eix's motion eon; and the first 

Darmstadt final start', in octo''’vi'. 

('riian.< to s^nnliivld r*oryL:i 1-r in:'-’ ioi tnis star;'] 

We re ally i.e. U i: 'ney e id i v 1' ’ ■ a.-e t y/ to iviy at 
ie as : s - .>f \ou.i : : . ! 
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HIGH- INCOME -TAXPAYERS AND C0RP0R.ATI0NS 
GET -MOST OUT OF NIXON TAX CUT PLAN 

KASHTNOTON CLNS)--:\mericans with incomes of 
more than $10,000 a year will receive about 70 per 
cent of the benefits in 1972 if Congress adopts 
President Nixon's plan to reduce individual taxes. 
hTiat's more, corporations would enjoy about double 
the tax saving- of those below . the $10,000 level 
next year according to the plan. 

The latest Internal Revenue Service figures 
show that over 71.3 per cent of all the people who 
file income tax forms reported incomes of less 
than $10,000 a year in 1969, The majority of Ameri- 
can taxpayers (with incomes below $7,500 a year) 
would receive only 13 per cent of the benefits under 
the President ' s - plan for individual tax cuts. 

Forty per cent of the tax benefits under the 
Nixon plan wou-ld. go to. 10 per . cent of Americans 
who have annual incomes over $15,000. 

The calculations were performed by the Chicago 
Daily News from figures supplied by the Department 
of the Treasury to the House Ways and Means Committee. 
There is a good chance that Democrats in Congress 
will force minor adjustments in the Nixon plan and 
parade as • champions . of the "little m^-." 

The Treasury tables also indicate that those 
in the under-$10 ,000 category will receive only one- 
fourth of the savings from the repeal of the 7 per 
cent excise tax on new cars and only 6 per cent of 
tlie benefits for individuals under Nixon's invest- 
ment credit proposal. 

--30-- 

JETS EMIT VAST AIR POISONS 

Washington (1N6)--A jet airplane in one landing 
and takeoff drenches the environment^-wi th as much 
soot as 2,500 aut omob i les produce in an entire day, a 
scientist reported Sept 16. In additioa to soot, jets 
also emit such poisons as carbon monoxide, aldehydes, 
smog irritants, hydrocarbons and nitrogen oxides. 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, Raymond .A. Filippini of the 
Newark College of Engineering reported that jets 
using the three major New York metropolitan airports 
emit nearly 10,000 tons of particulate matter and 
carbon monoxide in u year This is approximately 
SO per cent mure than produced by p*nwer plants 
in the city. 

--30-- 

I'PdE: HELP! 

iiNGLWOOD, N.J. ('LNS)--The United Peoples 
Orange S-onshinc Address Book is getting together 
a natioiia] address book with names, places, and 
nuiniyors for free clothes, food, lodging, medical, 
and legal aid for all who need it. Help is needed-- 
homce-. , coimnunes, farms etc. who can provide free 
h-di’iag siiould write to: U.P O.S.A.B. 

P.O. Box 27 
Englewood, N.J. 

--50-- 
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FT. HOOD '^PEOPLE'S FREE PICNIC” ENDS IN 54 ARRI'.STS; 
RALLY IN DEFENSE OF 2 GIs QiARGED WITH STOCK.ADE 
REBELLION 

KILLEEN, TexasCLN'S)--A ’’People's Free Picnic” 
cind rally held in defense of Pvts . Kelvin Harvey 
and John Priest ended in a confrontation with 
local, county and state police September 16. 
TTiirty-four people, 30 of them GIs, were arrested. 

Kelvin Harvey, a black, and John Priest, a 
white, were charged last month \^/ith ’’destruction 
of government property,” "assault on an officer,” 
and in the case of Priest, "arson.” T!ie charges 
stem from the December 1970 Ft. Hood stockade re- 
bellion. 

The confrontation occured when the picnickers 
decided to end the afternoon with a motorcade 
through downtown Killeen and up to the gates of 
Ft. Hood. About 25 cars began the 8-mile drive 
to town. Fists and peace signs were flashed from 
passing cars, and many joined the procession. 

But right after the cars got out of the pic- 
nic area, two motorcyclists, who were with the 
motorcade, were stopped for allegedly driving on 
the wrong side of the road. The entire motorcade 
turned around and went back to where the cop had 
stopped them. 

One of the two bikers said, "Everything’s 
cool, he just wants to talk to us.” But within 
seconds several detectives from the Killeen Police 
Department arrived, isolated the bikers, and began 
roughing them up. A scuffle broke out and about 
20 more police roared up. One cop pulled his 
gun on one man, and others took shotguns from 
their car trunks and began waving them as they 
ordered people to return to their cars . 

The motorcade went on. but was again stopped 
as it entered the Killeen city limits. Here, 
upwards of 50 police and deputy sherrifs began 
pulling people out of cars and arresting them. 
Several were beaten. 

Tlie next day two warrants were issued for 
Bob and Diane Gilchrist, a Captain at Ft. Hood 
and his wife, for alleged disorderly conduct, 
abusive language and interfering with a police 
officer. 'Hiey spent a night in jail and were 
released on bond. Shortly after the Gilchrists 
got iiome. Bob was picked up by an intelligence 
officer who placed him under guard at Ft. Hood 
and told him he couldn’t leave his battalion area 
until lie was investigated. 

k k k 

llie Deceml)ci, 19 70 Ft. Hood stockade rebellion 
in which Pvts, Harve> and Priest took part began 
when a black inmate in the maximum security com- 
pound was denied desparatcl)' needed medical at- 
tention. Prisoners i'ought Ml’s for i'.ours and tvsfo 
compounds were gullt'd netorc t!ie rebellit^n was 
que lied. 

V.\c reb^ llion wx.'s i no v : t a: i e . i.wn prison 
counsellor-- and p^ydu at n - ts nad i’oe:i .laking 
reports asking for pr;.-vin rt-forr.'. P;vy wrolo 
t’nat a majority of •'leci'. p r ; > >nv r- :eing pntroled 
by white guards crea‘t.'d a \ latil-.' S'tuaeion; 
that blacks '.sx-r^ ang'. n “.’.o;. couldn't ir.aKe 

clenched fist i ‘ . o_t ._i -oj' ; and. inat trie) 

' ' iH-bdAfib 


constantly complained about racial slurs and 
taunts . 


Furthermore, the prisoners had inadequate^ 
medical attention and the compounds were unsanitary. 
The cellblocks were full of cockroaches and pris- 
oners had dirty or no linen. 

There was, also, unneessary harassment. Fire 
drills were held at 2 a.m. ; prisoners were some- 
times deprived of matresses, reading material 
and meat while they were in solitary confinement; 
and prisoners were made to exercise in the cold 
without enough clothing 

Right after the rebellion Harvey and Priest 
were transferred to Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas to 
finish out the time they were doing at Ft. Hood. 

But 7 months later, when both men were up for re- 
lease, they were brought back to Ft. Hood, placed 
in solitary confinement, and charged for rebellion. 
They have been in and out of maximum security and 
are now being held in the stockade annex--the 
highest security area of the stockade. 

If Harvey and Priest are convicted they face 
up to ten more years in the stockade. The Ft. 

Hood United Front has launched a nation-wide GI 
petition campaign. They also encourage people to 
send protest letters to General Seneff, Commanding 
General, III Corps Headquarters, Ft. Hood, Texas 
76544. 


To contact the United Front for petitions and 
to make contriubtions write to P.O. Box 1265, 
Killeen, Texas , 76541. 
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THE ARMY’S 7TH PSYOPS BATTALION: 

" A SPECIALIZED AND REFINED FORM OF WARFARE" 


QUANG NGAI , South Vietnam (LNS)--”You must 
leave this area immediately. There will be artillery 
and airstrikes tomorrow morning. Evacuate to the 
east to avoid an accident. There will be artillery 
and airstrikes tomorrow morning. Evacuate to the 
east . " 

Written in Vietnamese with pictures of U.S. 
B-52's and Cobra gunships on the reverse of the 
page, messages like this one fall regularly on the 
people of Quang Ngai . The messages are dropped from 
helicopters that broadcast the written messages 
as they flutter to the ground. This operation is 
part of a highly specialized and refined form of 
warfare, which gets little publicity, called 
Psychological Operations (PsyOps). 

With headquarters in Taiwan, the Army’s 7th 
PsyOPs Battalion operates unique programs that 
run from bars of soap that dissolve leaving a 
pro-U.S. message in the user's palm (reported in 
South Korea), to the leaflet- loudspeaker prop- 
aganda functions carried out from the PsyOps 
Center here in (^uang Ngai. The Quang Ngai PsyOps 
operation is used to distinguish pro-Saigon Viet- 
namesf from National Liberation Front supporters. 

An- region still inhaliited after being blasted 
w:tn Ps'.'ons warnings is automatically enemy ter- 
ritur)',* In tho words of tiie most frequently used 
Tocording, "ion must evacuate tliis area inunediately 
a- tbv G\'b laid .^Jlicd i-orccs are beginning an o- 
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peration. If you stay you will be considered \'iet 
Cong. Evacuate immediately I" 

Such warnings, however, are not always effec- 
tive. People who are so closely tied to their land 
do not give it up willingly. Hundreds of thousands 
of people have been driven from their homes in what 
is euphemistically labelled ’’forced urbanization", 
and thousands more have been killed by the massive 
bombings that follow PsyOps broadcasts. 

(Credit Pacific News Service for this stor>'J 

IMPORTANT! SEE GRAPHICS SECTION FOR LIBERATED 
CIA DOCUNENTS! 

AFRICA RESEARQl GROUP RELEASES MlNUl’ES OF 
TOP-LEVEL CIA STRATEGY SESSION 

Africa Research Group/LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor’s note: The Africa Research Group ^ an 
independent radical research collective ^ is now 
making public major excerpts from a document which 
offers an informed insider’s view of the secret 
workings of the American intelligence apparatus 
abroad. 

Never intended for publication^ it was made 
available to the Group which will publish the 
entire text in October^ 1971. Copies will be avail- 
able for $1 in late October from Africa Research 
Groups P.O. Box 2l3y Cambridge^ Mass. 02138. 

The name of the text is ’’Intelligence and 
Foreign Policy.” The article below explains in 
the words of the Africa Research Group itself the 
reasoning behind disclosure of the document.) 

"...Although this entire series of discussions 
was 'off the record', the subject of discussion 
for this particular meeting was especially sensiti^^e 
and subject to the previously announced restrictions." 

--C. Douglas Dillion 

The Central Intelligence Agency is one of the 
few govenimental agencies whose public image has 
actually improved as a result of the publication 
of tlic Pentagon Papers. 

Despite disclosures of "Tlie Agency's" lole in 
assassinations, sal)otagc, and coup d'etats cen- 
sciously intended to subvert international law, 
America's secret agentry Im.'S actual 1>' emerged in 
some quarters with tlic veneration due prophets, or 
at least the respect due its suggested efficiency 
and accuracy . 
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confuses public understanding of the important 
and closely integrated role which the CIA plays 
in advancing the Pax Americana on a global scale. 

For many, the Pentagon Papers provided a first 
peek into the inner sanctum of foreign policy making. 
As the government's attempt to suppress the study 
illustrates, the people are not supposed to have 
access to the real plans of their government. On 
close inspection, what emerges is not an "invisible 
government" but an indivisible system in which each 
agency' offers its own specialized input, and is 
delegated its own slice of responsibility. 

The intelligence community now plays an 
expanded and critical role in creating and admin- 
istering the real stuff of American foreign policy. 
CIA Director Richard Helms presides over a U.S. 
Intelligence Board which links the secret services 
of all government agencies, including the FBI. 

In the White House, Henry Kissinger presides 
over an expanded National Security Council structure 
which further centralizes covert foreign policy 
planning. It is here that the contingency plans 
are cooked up and the "options" so carefully worked 
out. It is in these closed chambers and strange- 
lovian "situation rooms" that plans affecting 
the lives of millions are formulated for subsequent 
execution by a myriad of U.S. controlled agencies 
and agents. 

Increasingly,these schemes rely on covert 
tactics whose full meaning is seldom perceived by 
the people affected--be they Americans or people 
of foreign countries. 

The old empires, with their colonial admin- 
istrators and civilizing mission have given way 
to the more subtle craftsman of intervention. Their 
manipulations take place in the front rooms of 
neo-colonial institutions and the parlors of 
dependent third world elites. In this world of 
realpolitik, appearances are often purposely de- 
ceptive and political stances intentionally mis- 
leading . 

The U.S. aggression in Vietnam, lest anyone 
forget, began as a secret involvement largely 
engineered by the CIA, Similar secret interventions 
now underway elsewhere in the world may be fueling 
tomorrow ’ s Victnams . 

* k 

"Intelligence and Foreign Policy" is the 
text of the minutes of a "confidential discussion 
group" which met in 1967-1968 under the aegis of 
the powerful and influential Council on Foreign 
Relations in New York. 

IVidely known as a key center of foreign policy 
formulation, the Council literally is where the 
elite meet. It is here that corporation presidents 
:md top bankers confer with government officials, 
leading academicians and foreign dignitaries. 

Currently headed by Chase Manhattan's David 
.Nocke fr 1 ler , tlu- Council publishes books, supports 
the worl of E s t ab 1 1 slimen t scholars (Henry Kissinger 
1.^ oiie ol‘ their prominent alumni) and enables the 
countrx's upi n i onmakers to brief each other on 
me .-tale of their multinational interests. 
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Even by Coiincil standards, its sessions on 
Intelligence operations were extraordinary. Tiiough 
compiled in 1968 this document from one of these 
meetings offers a still-re ievai.^ primer on the 
theory and practice of CIA manipulations. 

Richard Bisseil, the man who led the Council 
discussion that night, was well equipped to talk 
about the CIA. A one-time Yale professor and currently 
an executive of the Ifnited Aircraft Corpovation, 
Bissell served as the 'LA's 'Jepuiy Director luiti 1 
he "resigned" in the wake of ti:e abortive 1961 
invasion of Cuba. 

The blue-ribbon group to wMicJi he spoke included 
a number of intelligence experts including Robert 
Amory, Jr., another former Deputy Director, and 
the late CIA chief, Allen Dulles, long considered 
the grand old man of /vmericcJi espionage. Their 
presence was important enough a:i occasion for in- , 
temational banker Douglas Dillon to officiate. 

In this discussion digest--only one of a still 
secret series--these power brokers get down to the 
nitty gritty issues that confront their v-orid. 
Contrast, if you will, the precision of their 
concerns with the popular images of intelligence 
work , 

In the mass media, the CIA has been so over 
identified with the James Bond-Mission Impossible 
image (perhaps not undeliherate ly) that it is dif- 
ficult to appreciate the full range of its daily 
mundane work and power. 

On the left the tendency to associate the CJA 
only with coups and Intrigue also mystifies its 
role as an administrator of complex political and 
economic institutions. Coups and assassinations 
are certainly within the organization's purview, 
but so is the task of orchestrating the intelligence- 
diplomat ic- corporate -mi 11 tar)'- fore! gn aid-penetrat ion 
of undeveloped countries by Liie U.S. 

"Overturning a regime is the easy part of 
political engineering," writes Ricliard Cottam, a 
political scientist privy to CIA operations. "Cre- 
ating a stable and ideologically compatible regime 
is infinitely more coiuplex..." 

In Vietnam, that strategy of shoring up a 
"compatible regijiio" has been called "Vietnami zat ion . " 
Elsewhere in ti»e wtjriJ, :t is known as Neo-Colon- 
ialism. 

As a strategy, neu - co ] oni al i sm is failing in 
Vietnam larg*..ly because of resistance by a well- 
organized peoples' anm . O! all the government 
agencies, tiie (_’1A dpncjrs co have urkderstood that 
best, and consequent !^/ is vl.’weJ as a sober 
counterbalance to th-' !:alLt..i/ Mjlutions so ef- 
fectively at tempted b> the iie :vi is . 

L-lsewbcrc' in the- /.urii re v o J ut i )tiary movements 
are not as .idvaaeeJ v*r as e x'pe ri vivced aa tiie Viet- 
namese. It is tlie (JIA':. to ketp tl.eiii that 

way. Tn i s objecti\'' uiuleiji*..' i'ivseijA' e- 

nuineralion oi t i,.'s t'oe lu unJor' 

stand and ii'.iliiLnee an. g . 'ii 

ptvwcr ()ala;*ce". .ii ^ n pr.y.ia.,' 1 .jr t.-''Ui;:in-; 
agents 1 1 i ; . r. .i .no' :n. • ri.it ^ 

depende at ar.d u i t i nat <. i . ■ . t . • • i i' 1 - ' 
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These strategies are designed by an apparatus 
vsith iimmense lesourcos at its disposal, A top 
secret budget- -estimated to range from $600 million 
to several billion annual ly--permits the CIA to 
maintain a staff of a least . 15 , 000 . Americans along 
with several thousand non-.American agents. 

At least iialf of its analysts and researchers 
liave advanced degrees; a third hold doctorates. 

Uliat the CIA cocs not knowA it can find out through 
its linKS with universities, U.S. corporations, and 
other institutions. 

Tlie Cl A monitors and indexes most major on- 
gcii'g scientific and academic research with the 
aid of d specially designed data processing system. 
At least half of its daily "intelligence input" 
comes from open sources such as newspapers, per- 
iodicals, radio monitoring, specialized journals, 
etc . 

^lOther 35 per cent is collected through var- 
ious electronic devices, ranging from bugs to 
satellites; and tlie remaining fifteen per cent 
from agents in the field. 

Tiiis vast and well financed research nexus 
has its tentacles in virtually every sector of 
a nation's life: its schools, its media, its unions, 
its social organizations, and its political 
institutions . 

Why does the United States require such an 
apparatus? Bissell doesn't really deal with 

this question, nor for that matter do the house 
experts who drafted the Pentagon Papers. The 
technocrats who serve American power are never ones 
to raise fundajiienta 1 questions about the interests 
served by their global strategies. Unhappily, the 
periodic clamor for "controlling" the CIA also 
usually avoids any of the more basic questions 
about the covert character of Ameri can intervention . 

The Latest such reform effort underway is 
a bill introduced by Senator John Sherman Cooper 
which would force the CIA to sliare its analysis 
and piojection with Congress. In offering their 
tentative approval, tlie editors of the liberal 
Washington Post admitted bluntly that the measure 
does not regard the CIA as an "ominous operational 
agency whose work must by checked". With enemies 
like this the CIA needs few friends. 

Tl'e CIA clearly is an operational agency: it 
has establi.shej itself plainly on the beaches of 
Cuba, in the coiitinuing herein traffic of Indo- 
china, and in 'ts ro)e in the muiJers of Che 
Guevara and Patrice I.umunba, just to mention some 
of its better kncvvii achievements. Throughout the 
world, revoiutiunary movements know they must 
"died " CIA CL^'tywork if they arc to win back their 
countries frv'm elites now dependent on foreign 
i nterests . 

j '1 tfi-is county, the repressive apparatus is 
not oi.J; spelling but increasingly equipping it- 
self V. it:i tile SOI hi St i cared gadgetry long asso- 
ciated ’■.ith e'.unserinsurgercy .md foreign spying. 

C! \ L'. ix'Ctc'-' r ' ci’ ird Helms lias even bi.'cn publically 
iaeni. eic J as i pi,';s;Lle successor to the FBI's 
.f . i'j.jvei . ihosc corporate liberals 
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now aboard the anti-FBI bandwagon would like 
nothing more than to see the FBI streamlined and 
professionalized along CIA lines. 

In other words the covert action strategies 
now in use abroad may very well get introduced-- 
if they aren^t already--in the domestic political 
arena. . 

It will be an uphill battle for U.S. citizens 
as well as the people of undeveloped countries to 
check the operations of the CIA. The first step 
is understanding the scope and purposes of its 
actions. This document, like the Pentagon Papers, 
adds to our understanding - of hoic, U.S. really 
conducts . foreign- poli cy, . 

Its appearance, like the appearance of the 
Pentagon’ Papers , is certain to alarm the keepers 
of national insecurity. They will order tlie imperial 
barndoors closed and double-locked. But for this 
testament, it*s too late. Too late. The horses of 
instruction and insurgency are running wild. Wild 
horses! And with apologies to Mr. dagger and Com- 
pany, these wild horses are going to drag this 
system away, 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD-- INTERNAL NEWSLETTER 
FOR LNS SUBSCRIBERS--NQT FOR PUBLICATION 

From; San Francisco Women’s Media Workshop, 225 
Corbett, San Francisco, Calif. 94114 

Our group has grown. We’re still doing our 
weekly news show with KSAN and KPFA. Starting 
Oct. 1 we'll be working with KPFA to produce 1 1/4 
hours of women's news four days a week. 

We now have seven 30 minute tapes. Our latest 
is on Women and the War. It includes readings of 
Vietnamese and Laotian women's experiences during 
the war, Asian poetry and music, discussion by 
women who attended the Vancouver Conference and 
reactions to the war--how it has changed and af- 
fected our lives--by women in the Media Workshop. 
Tliese tapes are for sale. Please contact us if 
you' re interested. 

★ ★★★★★★★■★★★*-*-*'********^r*Tt***' + *******jir*******nr**-*>ifit 

From: Andromeda, i\0. Box 8, Stillwater, Oklalioma 

74074, 405-377-0656 

Andromeda is here to challenge the status quo 
in mid-Amerika! We can use ail the suggestions we 
can get. Mail us your paper and will do the same. 
Help us get out shit togctlier in the great waste 
lands of Oklahoma. 

From: Comiiiittcc for tlic Uefonse of iltanan Riglits 

in the Dominican Republic, P.O. Bex 356, liainilton 
Grange Station, N.V., N.Y. 10051 

'Hie main purpose of the Coiiunittce for tlic 
Defense of liuiiian Rights in the Dominican Reputilic 
is to inform the American people of the tragedy live 
lived i)v Dominicans. 

Penitentiaries are full jt political prisoners. 
'Die press is cunstantl)' coerced and ;eanialists 
are sy s t emut i ca 1 !>' tiu'eatt'neJ. and injaiad. 'J:i- 
cmployment and the cjst ot' l:\'ing are verv i gii . 
Terrorist groups, autiiorized I'v i resident .i ciu^uin 
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Balaguer, have been organized to fight revolution 
ary forces--expecially the student movement. 

If you are interested in more information and 
want to help us, please reach us at the above ad- 
dress . 

**************************************************** 

From: Malcolm X United Liberation Front, 317 N. 

Macomb St., Tallahassee, Florida 

The .'ialcolm X United Liberation Front is call- 
ing a southeastern revolutionary conference on Nov- 
ember 25-28 (Thanksgiving). 

The conference goals are to remove the isolation 
of the southeastern revolutionary struggle from 
struggles being waged in other parts of the country; 
to establish communications networks among south- 
eastern progressive groups; to create a loose knot 
coalition of all southern progressive groups; and 
to write a pamphlet on the revolutionary struggle 
that could be used as a guide by all revolutionary 
organizers . 

We would like your help in any way possible. 

We need assistance in communications and informa- 
tion distribution. If you have a movement newspaper, 
we would like you to print any articles about the 
conference. If you have a mailing list of progress- 
ive groups, please send the list to us. If you are 
interested in becoming am information center, send 
us your name and we'll send you bulk material. 

'kk-k-kkkkk-kkkkkkkk-k-kk'k-k'kkkick-kkk'kie-k-kkif'kkkieiekieic’k'kk’k'k'k'kir 

From: International Section of the Black Panther 

Party, 118 Grande Poste, Algiers, Algeria, Attention: 
Revolutionary Peoples Communications Network 

The Revolutionary Peoples Communications Net- 
work was created to replace the former Ministry of 
information of the Black Panther Party. The RPCN 
was initiated to provide the above-ground informa- 
tion apparatus to the revolutionary forces, many of 
whom are underground in Babylon. Within the U.S., 
the RPCN engages in mass above-ground work and 
political operations, while all other types of 
revolutionary activity are structurally separated 
in another apparatus. 

In Algiers, the RPGN has installed a telex 
machine. Our number is 91905. We are also equipped 
with video tape equipment (Sony 1/2" AV series) for 
producing and showing video tapes. The International 
Section of the Black Panther Party produces a news 
bulletin for international distribution about the 
Afro-/\merican liberation struggle, and the N.Y. 

Central Headquarters of the RPCN, 2026 7th Ave . , 

N.Y., N.Y. publishes our national newspaper, Right 
On 1 

invite all revolutionary people, organiza- 
tions, and movements to participate in building the 
Ri'CN by affiliating their existing facilities with 
the Network, or by forming a unit specifically for 
the purpose of linking up. 

llicre arc many active liberation movements through- 
out the world, especially in Africa, that have dif- 
ficulty getting their information out. It is crucial 
that a link be made between them and tlic West. 

Please help us establish these communications 
links soon. Write or call us. 

*k**-*’-^kkk*kkkk*klrkkkkrkkk*mkkkkkkkkkkkkkkk*it*k1tkii 
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DEMONSTRATIONS FOR ATTICA INMATES IN N.Y,, CHICAGO, 
§ MILWAUKEE; A BOMB EXPLODES IN ALBANY 

ALBANY ( LNS) - -A bomb exploded at the N.Y. State 
Department of Corrections in Albany, N.Y. --the 
home of Commissioner Oswald--on September 17 at 
about 7:30 p.m. The blast, which caused exten- 
sive damage to the ninth floor lavatory, came 
after warnings to evacuate were telephoned in 
to two newspapers and one radio station in Albany 
and another in New York City. No one was hurt 
in the explosion. 

WBAI-FM in New York received a note which 
said the bombing was in retaliation for the inmates 
slain at Attica. "We only wish we could do more 
to show the courageous prisoners at Attica, San 
Quentin and the other 20th century slave ships 
that they are not alone in their fight for the 
right to live,,." The note was signed "Weather 
Underground." Police have no clues as to who 

did the bombing, 

★ ★ ★ 

CHICAGO(LNS) --Two-hundred and fifty Chicago- 
ans held a demonstration against the Attica mas- 
sacre in downtown Chicago at noon on Saturday 
September 17, The peaceful group later marched 
through the Saturday afternoon shoppers without 
incident , 


NEW Y0RK(LNS] --In New York City there were 
three Attica marches held simultaneously on the 
afternoon of the 17th, Forty third world groups 
including the Young Lords, El Comite, I Wor Kuen, 
Prisoners Solidarity Committee, Puerto Rican 
Student Union, the National Committee of Black 
Lawyers and the Republic of New Africa sponsored 
two of them. 

The two third world marches started at 
different points in New York*s third world com- 
munity and converged hours later at 125th St. 
and 5th Ave, There, about 1500 people gathered 
at the intersection and listened to several 
speakers including Tom Soto, a Puerto Rican 
negotiator at Attica who is a member of the Pris- 
oner Solidarity Committee. 

A white march, sponsored by a coalition of 
groups including Mayday and the Vietnam Vets, 
weaved through midtown Manhattan and up to Rocke- 
feller Center where 1500 people burned a dtimmy of 
Rockefeller in effigy. Demonstrators danced while 
Rocky's phony paper money body went up in flames. 

Before the march got underway at Union 
Square, the crowd was addressed by several 
speakers including Dave Dellinger. 

* * * 

MI LWAUKEE( LNS) --A Milwaukee rally held at 
the civic center (which also houses the court- 
house and county jail) started out peacefully 
Saturday, September 17. One-liundrcd and twenty- 
five people listened to several speakers including 
an ex-inmate of Waupun Prison in Milwaukee. Af- 
terwards, the rally crowd bcgaii to march toward 
the shopping district. On the way a couple of 
people disregarded a stop iiglit. Others followed, 
and the cops, in full riot iiear. moved in claim- 


ing that they had given warning. There were 6 
arrests and 8 injuries. 

Harold Hampton, a free-lance black photographer 
was hospitalized. The Milwaukee Journal, a local 
daily, admitted that police attacked with such 
frenzy that they beat on each other. Pat Small 
of the Madison Kaleidoscope admitted that this 
was not the typical police attitude towards Mil- 
waukee demonstrators. "The police attacked this 
one because of the nature of the demonstration." 

-30- 

"TO CHANGE THE PRISONS YOU HAVE TO CHANGE THE 
POWERS THAT BE:" MRS GEORGIA JACKSON SPEAKS OUT 

NEW YORK(LNS) --"Some people keep the pain 
they feel inside themselves," said Mrs. Georgia 
Jackson, mother of George L. Jackson, at a press 
conference September 22. "But I can't keep quiet 
any longer. I've seen too much of the ghettos, 
courts and prisons of this country to be still. 

You can kick an old dog only so long, then he is 
going to get up and bite you. 

"I knew they were out to get George for a 
long time. George wouldn't crawl or accept their 
insults. He was a leader inside that prison, and 
he wais teaching the men about why they were in 
jail. The officials couldn't stand for that, and 
they killed him. 

"I don't know what happened the day he was 
killed. I don't know any more than what was in 
the papers, I didn't even know George was dead 
until I heard it on the radio. Nobody from the 
prison bothered to call and tell me about it. 

When I called the prison to see if it was true, 
the man I talked to said everyone there was glad 
George was dead, I asked to talk with the warden, 
but he wouldn't speak with me. I finally called 
and said I was a reporter who wanted to talk with 
the warden. He came to the phone then, but told 
me not to come to the prison. 

"Before George was killed he told me about the 
way things are in prison. He said other prisoners 
had told him the guards had tried to hire prisoners 
to kill him--but no one would do it. The other 
prisoners respected him too much, black and white 
alike. So I guess the guards had to do their dirty 
work themselves. 

"George wasn't a mad dog. He wouldn't have 
tried to escape by running out into an open court- 
yard. He was murdered. Do the prison officials 
expect us to believe those lies they've fed us. 

Do they think we have the minds of 12-year-olds? 

"When you go to visit someone in prison, they 
have the place all fixed up, so you'll think the 
rest of the prison is like that. But those of us 
who have relatives or friends inside know differ- 
ent. Prisons in this country aren't fit for human 
beings. There aren't any such things as rehabili- 
tation programs--the things prisoners make in the 
prisons get sold on the outside for a profit, and 
all the money goes to the state. The brutality and 
intintidation inside something you can't believe, 
unless you know someone who has gone tnrough it. 
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'*And that*s just the way they want it. Tlie 
government could change the prisons if it wanted 
to, but they don't want to. To change the pris- 
ons you have to change the powers that be. 

"I don't expect any satisfaction from an in- 
vestigation run by state officials in this coun- 
try. I* m starting a petition campaign to get the 
United Nations to take jurisdiction of George's 
case and investigate his death. If we want to 
get the facts, then we need an impartial commit- 
tee--and no government official in the U.S, is 
impartial. " 

To get a petition, write to Mrs. Georgia 
Jackson, Penny Jackson and Edward Bell, Esq. 
at P.O. Box 68, Berkeley, California 94701. 

-30- 

THE ArriCA REBELLION FROM THE INSIDE OUT: 

AN INTERVIEW WITH WILLIAM KUNSTLER 

LIBERATION News Service 

v]'hat folLous is a short interview with Wil- 
liam Kunstler which ranges over a wide variety of 
topics relating to the Attica Rebellion and Mas- 
sacre. Kunstler^ the movement lawyer for the Chi- 
cago 8y Rap Brown and others was part of about 
two dozen people who were either requested by the 
prisoners at Attica or who went by themselves to 
act as a negotiating committee between Corrections 
Commissioner Russell G. Oswald and the prisoners , 

The two dozen narrowed themselves dawn to a more 
workable 10 y including Runs tier y Black Muslim Min- 
ister Jabarr Kenyatta (who was once an inmate at 
Attica) y Young Lords Jose Pariss (who had also 
spent time at Attica) and Juan ''Fi” Ortiz y Con- 
gressman Herman Badillo y Buffalo Assemblyman Ar- 
thur Eve and others. 

The straight presSy as well as a number of 
officials (including Governor Nelson Rockefeller) 
have suggested and in some cases have said quite 
specifically that Kunstler acted as an ^'outside 
agitator*^ and had incited the prisoners to he more 
unyielding during the -negotiations . Later in the 
week after the rebelliony however y 18 members of 
the negotiating committee and the other observers 
issued a statement saying that it was the intransi- 
gence of Oswald and Rocke feller which stalled neg- 
otiations (which :oas used as an excuse fo‘r the 
invasion) and that all the members of the committee 
had worked hard for a negotiated settlement. 

WHAT SORT OF POLITICAL ACTlVIiV WAS T11LRI-- 
BEFUlU- THE RliBELLION? 

'Ihe prisoners created a nuinifesto as early 
as June or July of tins year. Tliey nad copied a 
lot of it, I believe, i'roni tlie liianifcsto issued 
son)c time ago at i-ulsoi:) Pen i tentiar>' in California 
as well as from a petition a larp.e number ul’ Puerto 
Rican inmates drew up in April. In Juiie tliey 
named five people to negotiate ti.e'' nianitesttJ witii 
prison officials. [-rani. Lott, a olavK, i-.as named 
the ch ai riii.'in . (U t!io^e live prisoners 1 know at 
least one was wii i t e - - P .■ L l- r injelei . I;;e etners 
were i>lack. One ol tiiej!i wvis il',.‘r!iL rt X. Blvdei., 
who eme^rged as one ot tiie ieu'lers 'luring t!;e re- 
bel I i on . B 1 dt-’ n w a.'' i ii d i e t e d r j r * J co un t .liter 
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the Tombs [Manhattan Men's House of Detention] 
rebellion last fall. Very conveniently, the 
trials for those charges are coming up in two 
weeks . 

This early manifesto, wliich had 27 demands 
was sent to Commissioner Oswald on July 20. I 
have a letter Frank Lott sent to Oswald on July 
20 in which he enclosed the manifesto. The 
Commissioner did not respond to that letter until 
a month later--.-\ugust 16. 

Oswald's response was something like: "I 

received your demands and in general you know it 
takes time and we will read and study them and 
report back to you." The rebellion began on Sept, 
S--about two weeks after the prisoners got Oswald* 
response . 

Apparently there was a "leadership" among 
the prisoners long before the rebellion because 
they appointed the five man committee. 

1 know the men were very conscious about 
what happened to the prisoners at New York's 
Auburn State Prison [there was a prison revolt 
there last winter. Following it, most of the 
rioters were put into special segregation and 
six were ultimately picked out as leaders and 
prosecuted. None of their demands were met.] A 
number of prisoners who had been at Auburn are 
now in Attica--they move prisoners around quite 
a bit. So there was a distinct tie between the 
experience at Auburn and the prisoner population 
at Attica. 

WHAT WAS IT LIKE INSIDE OF ATTICA AFTER THE 
LIBERATION? 

I did not arrive at the prison until the 
night of the 9th, Friday. I spent a total of 
20 hours inside the prison during the three times 
1 was allowed in. I was conscious of an enor- 
mously well-organized prison situation. For ex- 
ample, a man freaked out during one of the nego- 
tiating sessions. He started to fight with ano- 
ther inmate. They were immediately separated 
and taken away by other prisoners. Another man 
had a nervous spell--he was freaking and yelling 
and he also was immediately taken away. 

The security lines were everywhere and ex- 
tremely well organ! zed- -peop le arm in arm--one 
facing back, one facing front, alteratively . Sam 
Melville [a white man convicted of bombing con- 
spiracy in N.Y.C.] was in the security line. 

There was a scare the first night I was there 
on Frida)'. All the lights sent out. Non-pri- 
soners like us were put up against the wall be- 
hind the negotiating table so we would be out of 
harjn. The prisoners kept telling us in the dark, 
"You'll be alright. We've got it under control." 

Uur relationships in there were good. We 
(the negotiatorsj were never liarmcd. We were 
treated kindly, courteously, and cons i derate ly . 
Tiiere was great respect for us and people were 
deliglited le have us take the mike and rap with 
taem. Lots of people came up and asked us to 
call tiieir relatives which we did. 

I had a sen^e of real organization. There 
was aT.. a}'S soncone typing in the stenographic 
:.ervi ce i -37 7 > 
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section. The loudspeaker, unlike ones in the out- 
side world, always worked--they didn’t have any 
problems with that. Tlie inmates at the negotiating 
table were articulate, well-informed, and pressing 
with their demands. As some straight reporter said, 
there was even a lack of what the outside world 
would call profanity. There was also an absence of 
heavy rhetoric. 

THE PEOPLE'S CENTRAL CO^CllTIE^ SELMEL TO OVER- 
SEE THE VARIOUS ACTI VITIE"^ AND EiJN'CI iONS. C^N YOU 
TELL US SOMETHING .ABOUT IT? 

There were 30 prisoners on tlio Central Conuni- 
ttee, which was dominated by blacks. There were 
some whites--two or three. One vvas Jerry Rosenberg 
from Brooklyn, a jailhouse lawyer for all the prison- 
ers. He was a vital, vibrant small man. There 
were several other whites, one a tall lifer. There 
was also a handful of Puerto Ricans. They rotated 
chairman every night. 

CAN YOU TELL US MORE .ABOUT THE WHITE PRISONERS? 
THERE WAS A RUMOR THAT S;U1 NELVILLE RIGGED UP AN 
ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK. 

I never heard of Scim doing anything like that. 
Sam did not approach the negotiators at all. He 
stayed aloof , primari ly because he had a security 
job, Robin Palmer [another white activist jailed on 
a bombing conspiracy conviction] was always up near 
the table. Robin gave me a lot of let tors to get 
out to people. 

WHAT DID CELLBLOCK D LOOK LIKE? 

The field looked like a sloppy boy scout camp. 
Tliere were so many things around, so many men liv- 
ing together. There was no running water (the pri- 
son officials turned it off) and they had to dig 
trenches to go to the bathroom. But there was no 
odor, I really expected it to smell like a real 
shit house but it didn't. We could sec where the 
hostages were. There wore sheets on the ground, 
blankets made into tents, paper scattered all ever. 

I didn't see any rocket launchers. 

DID OSWALD MAKl: Tlli: NEGOTIATING COMMITI’EE SIGN 
SOMETHING BLFORl; YOU WENT IN EUR T[IE: LAST TIME, 
SAYING THAT IF A^NYTlilNG HAi>EENLU TO YOU, THE STATE 
WAS NUT RESPONSIBLE? 

'I’hat was just before the last time we went 
in. A few minutes after we went in lie tried to com- 
pletely undermine us with the prisoners by sending 
in the letter demanTing the nij.iediatc release of 
hostages and negotiatiuns or, "neutral territory". 

'Hie timing was beaut il'ui Iluj prisoi;rrs were under- 
standedly angry at us- beeause rhc> liujught we knew 
about tlie letter and 'a'* E< iry used as a front 

for Oswald. 'Ihc letter v.a- citiiei ct) get us killed 
so there would nave be'.-e. :in ir.cinent fs(ancthing very 
favorable to tiie slrte--t!ie ’or'soners killing their 
own negotiator^'! or en iT- i'li, i n- wur erv'dibility so 

that wc could!i't really vork vita tiiri', ary*'].Mjie or 
to undermine thoin ysyriu logi oa.U . ‘‘-iiie:. ever the 

reason, eacii one is eu.ialE. ii.r-cet. 

WI: HLAki'. j‘T ' E.d Oiv^ UN 

THE NEGOTI AriNG lE/Vl JEiNE o!i. lUlHL- .id, 

PEOPLE WHO l'k;‘bjN o A' 1;;: 

"THROAT CUrrEF MEEJ)! K: A . 

eTi'Va: a,.. ■■ A/, el' ' r^T"7 


This was right after the invasion--about two 
or three in the afternoon. This got almost no 
publicity. Bobby Garcia [State Senator from the 
Bronx], Arthur Eve, Herman Badillo were taken 
through by Assistant Director of Corrections Wal- 
ter Dunbar and were shown four men--one white and 
three black, lying on their stomachs, fully clothed. 
Those were the oiies pointed out as seen cutting 
throats. And then there was a big black guy--Frank 
Lott-“Wiio was lying with a football under him to 
prop his head up. Ho was pointed out as the one 
who had emasculated one of the hostages --Michael 
Smith. ilo was naked and lying face up. (Lott 
was one of the five people who had signed the mani- 
festo which was sent to Oswald in July). 

Dunbar said that he had been told this by Com- 
missioner 'Oswald--an official report and that 
there were films of all this. Then Dunbar told 
them that two of the guards were killed before 
the assault which of course was untrue. 

The things they said were major untruths-- 
the slit throats, the emasculation--which would 
have been terrible because they would have under- 
mined the credibility of the prisoners. But we 
knew that wasn't true because we counted the host- 
ages as late as 7 on Sunday night and there were 
38. That was exactly right--there had been 39, 
one, one had gone out with a heart attack. 

THE STRAIGHT PRESS PICKED ON AN "EXTREMEIST 
DEMAND" ABOUT PRISONERS WANTING TO BE TRANSPORTED 
TO A NON-IMPERIALIST COUNTRY. THEY ALSO SEEMED TO 
THINK YOU EGGED THE PRISONERS ALONG ON THAT DEMAND. 

There were a couple hundred who kept stres- 
ing that they wanted transportation to a non-imper- 
ialist country, but that was voted down by the 
rest. I wasn't presented as a collective demand. 
Some people would take the mike and say they 
looked at themsleves as political prisoners and 
they wanted to get out to a non-imperialist coun- 
try. ihat was sympathized with and discussed for 
a time but it was never advanced to the author- 
ities . 

before I went into the prison I met with a 
number of New York Panthers. They indicated that 
they had been in contact with four countries 
through Panther headquarters in Algeria who said 
the Attica prisoners could start a new life there. 
Tlvese countries were Algeria, North Vietnam, North 
Korea, and the Republic of tlie Congo (Congo-Bra- 
zzaville). I told them that only because a mem- 
ber of tile Central Committee had brought it up 
and gave me a specific request to find out about 
It. 1 told tiic prisoners that if they ever got 
out of prison thov could go to these countries. 

-JO- 

T * -k -A -K -k k y: r X ■*r • *^r^>^k^*^*-*kkkk-kk-kit-k-kkitk-kifkickitit1f 

]E there are any Attica demonstrations in 
your area, e e sup.' to call us and tell us about 
ilicr,.. Uur Ic leyhuiie nujjii>er js (212) 749 -2200 

A'H.N-E AiliCA 
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Photos from the Third World Attica March in iiarlem, NYC. See story in this packet. 
Credit LNS Women's Graphics Collective 
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White Attica March in NYC. Both photos were taken on 42nd 
The people in the top picture are cheering the marchers on. 
Credit LNS Women’s Graphics Collective 
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WHO WAS AT THE MEETING* 
UCHABDM. BISSCLL 

Ab «coooAfli tad a amber of Uk Coaacii oa 
Foretf a Rclaiioas. SuKn vorkcd in tbe Cl A 
froai lb$4 lo 1962, M a Sfwcial Aaaiaual to tbe 
Dvedof. aad tbea aa Depiajr Director of Plana. 
He has. as wdl. taeea a profcasor of ecortomica at 
MIT. MafT a t e iwb c r of ibe Ford Foandalion and 
P mnfa i a of the laaOtoU for Dcfcnae Anolyaia. 
He a on the board of tbe Sociai Saeaoe Reaearcb 
Cooncil. and a diiector of U.S Stad and Fonune 


C. DOUGLAS DILLON 

An iBvestmeni baafcer Dillon aervtd as Un^- 
Hcrelary of Suu froas 19)9 to19€0, and as See- 
rclary of Ibe Treasary from I960lo I96S 

WILUAM HARRIS 

An Asaoeiau of tbe Ccoler for IntemationaJ Af- 
fain at Harvard UnmrMiy Harm bas juai com- 
pkicd a masaivc bsbtiofrapby on inteUifance. to 
be pobitihed shortly by Harvard University 

Prcaa 

FRANK ALTSCHUL 

Vn Prcudeal sad aecmary of tbe Council on 
Foveifn Rciaiiona, aad a member of tbe Board of 
Directors of tbe General AmcMcan Investors 
Corporation 

ROBERT AMORY JR. 

DeanMy Osreaor of tbe CIA from l9)24o 1962. 
Amory bas been, as wcM. a member of Ibe Na- 
tional SocarOy Cooncil Plaarmf Board and bead 
of Ibe ■acrnatiooal dtvmion of ibe ^reaa of tbe 


MEYER BERNSTEiN 

Oirccier i f tbe Department of loteroational 
Laboor Affairs of tba Saaahrorben Unioa Bens- 
ncM n an capen on tba Germmi siofl odtiatry 

ALLEN DULLES 

Former Deputy Daredor (from 19)1 lo J95)) sad 
DscecUKlfroni It)) to I960 of tbe CIA He «m 
a direcior of tbe Cononl on Pore^ Bcteticw. 

GEORGE S. FRANUUN 

Etceelivc Director of Ibe Coeaeil on Ferri|e 
Bfiatema Franbha n trmlaa of a aeanber of eda- 
reTitnaaf maiaeaiem. leeiodn Roberts CoBe^ m 
Isiaabel aod tbe Imernaiieoal House in New 
Yort He s an ed la ibr Drvmca of W^td Trade 
liMcllt|cnce of ibe Si«'c Ocpartmcni duriap 
WerM War II 

EUGENE FUBINI 

Former Ammum Secretary of Drfanae. Ao^ed 
Mb delema rmeareb and l i g iii i nnt (1961 tn 
|9«) )Febsnt l oork bascoMered amend tbe 
d a.d u p"i tW fel» n re Mal i rb a n om fer prruem 
I (uMb m CBS) end for Ibr go »em 
lo 1961. be V 


JUUUSC. HOLMES 

Former Ambaatador to Iran (appointed by Ken- 
nedy in 1961). Holmes served in venous diplo- 
matic lervicx poui from 1925 to 1945 In 195) 
after aa indictmefN afainat hjm for vxilatioRS of 
the lavs goverainf tbe war surpioa disposal pro- 
gram was dismissed by tbe Justice Depanment. 
he was appoinied Special Auistant to tbe Secre- 
tary of State. He is a member of the Council on 
Foreign Relations 

THOMAS L. HUGHES 

Director of intelligence and research for iIk Stste 
Depanmem, since l%3 (Deputy director from 
1961 to 1963 ) Hughes was formerly a professor 
of poiKical scienoc and inicmatKMul relations. He 
served as aide to Sen Hubert Humphrey from 
1955 to 19)8. ind lo Rep Cheater Bowles from 
19)9 to I960 

JOSEPH KRAFT 

Syndicated columnisl and member of the C oundl 
on Foreign Relatiom 

PHILIP W.QUIGC 

Former editor of Foreign Affain. and member of 
the Council on Foreign Reintiora 

HARRY HOWE RANSOM 

Profeasor of Government at Vanderbilt Unirens- 
ly and the leading academe autboniy on gouenv 
tneni intdlifcnoe Ransom is tbe author of Cem 
iraf /wWfigracT aad Nauomaf SrriwWy. (Harvard 
UtHvcrsily Preu Cambridge 19)6.) and. moat 
recently, Tk« /aref/igeare £j$mkiiikm 0 tn. 
(Harvard Univarwiy Prem Cambndac 19694 

THEODORE GORENSON. 

Former ■«**^*«« aad speoai counaci to John F 
Komedy Sorenaan a pnaemly with Wms. Rif- 
ktad. Wharton and Garrtaen. and u edilor-at- 
large aad a director of the Safarday Krvtrw 

DAVIDS. TRUMAN 

freudcaa of Mt Holyoke College, appoirued la 
1969 Trumaa vat formerly Dean (196) to I96T) 
aad tbea Vice Prcitdcml and Provoil | 196^ lo 
1969) of CahsmbH College He a a director of the 
SociaJ Semaee Raacarcb Council and of the Hud- 
son lamauae He a a member of the C ouned on 
Feemga Bidatioaa aad (be ACLU 


*Note we have ao laformai loa about William 
Barads. Georgs Agree. Col Sidney Berry aad 
DwM hdacEjKbran 
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lirMlrh, Cal. Sktery B. Rerry. Jr.. 
AHea W. Dalirt, Ceargc S. 
Fraaklla, Jr., Eagea* Fakiii. J«- 
Ua« C. Halars, Tba»ai L. Htrgbes, 
Jaac^ ErafI, Da*U W. MacEackroa. 
PWlIf W. Qaigg, Harry Howe Raa- 
MM, TWa^ara C. Sorcaaea. Da«irf B. 


The Chairman. Mr Dillon, opened 
ihc meeting, noting that although this 
enure senes of discussion 'ajs “off-lhe- 
rccord,” the subject of discussion for 
this particular meeting 'fcas especialU 
sensitive and subject to the previously 
announced rcsiricuons. 

Mr. Dillon noted that problems in- 
volving CIA's relationships wuh 
private institutions would be examined 
at a later meeting, though neither Mr. 
Bissell nor others should feel restricted 
in discussion of such problems this 
evening. 

As the session's discussion leader. 
Mr B issell offered a review and ap- 
praisal of covert operations in U S for- 
eign pplicy. 

Touching briefly upon the quc.slion 
of responsibility, of whelhci these agen- 
cies arc instruments of national policy. 
Mr B isscil remarked that, in such a 
group, he needn’t elaborate on CIA’s 
responsiveness to national policy, that 
we could assume that, although CIA 
participates in pohc> makmgfasdo 


other “action agencies.” such as AID. 
the military services and Departments, 
in addition to the Department of State). 
CI A was a responsible agcncs of na- 
tional policy 


Covert operations should, tof some 
purposes, be divided into two daNMhca- 
tions U ) I ntelligencc collection, prima- 
rily espionage, or the obtaining ot iniel- 
ligcncc by covert rncans. and 1 2 > C oven 
action, attempting to influence the in- 
ternal affairs of other nations some- 
times called “inter. eniion” by covert 
nneans. 

Although these two categoric.-^ of aw 
tiviiy can be separated in theory, intel- 
ligence collection and covert action in- 
teract and overlap. Efforts have been 
made historically to separate the two 
functions but the result has usualU been 
regarded as “a total disaster organi/a- 
tionally.” One such allcmpl was the 
establishment in the early days of Cl.A 
(1948) of the OPC under Frank G 
Wisner as a separate organ for covert 
action. Although supported and given 
cover by the CI A. this organization wa.s 
independent and Wisner reported di- 
rectly to the Secretaries of Stale and 
Defense “Beedle” Smith decided when 
he became Director of Central Intellig- 
ence that, if he were responsible for 
OPC. he was going to run it and it was 
merged with the clandestine intelligence 
organization in such a way that within 
the combined Clandestine Service there 
was a complete integration of intellig- 
ence collection and coven action func- 
tions in each area division 

I n addition to our experience w ith 


OPC. the Germans and the British for a 
time during the war had organizations 
for covert special operations separate 
from, and inevitably in competition 
wiih, ihcir espionage services. In every 
case the experience has beer, unfortun- 
ate Although <herc are many disagrcc- 
mcnls wiihin CI A on matters of diK- 
irinc. the view i> unanimous that the 
splitting of intelligence and covert jc- 
tik'n services would be disastrous, with 
resulting competition for recruitment of 
agents, multiple recruitment of the 
same agents, additional security risks, 
and dissipation of effort 

Concerning the first caiegorv. imel- 
bgcnce collection, we should ask. (a) 
V\ hat IS the scope of “covert intellig- 
ence collection”'^ (b) What intelligence 
collection functions can best be per- 
formed covertly*’ 

The scope of covert intelligence 
collection includes: (1) reconnaissance; 
(2) communications and electronic in- 
leiligence. primarily undertaken by 
NS.A;and(3)classicalespionage.by 
agents. In gauging their utility. Mr, 
Bissell ranked (1) the most important, 
(2) slightly below, and (3) considerably 
below both ( 1 ) and (2). 

Although it LS less effective, classical 
espionage is “much the least cosily,” 
with the hardware components of recon 
and N.SA activities raising their costs 
considerably. 

In the after-dinner discussion, an 
authority on communicalions-eleclron- 
ics expressed his concurrence in Mr. 
Bisscll’s relative rankings. Notwith- 
standing technological advances in 
cryptology, the increased sophistication 
in most Ciypiosyslcms assured that (I) 


(reconnaissance) out-ranked (2). An- 
other observer noted that the budgets 
correlated in similar manner, the for- 
mer speaker concurring and noting 
that, however surprising, (he budgets 
approximated maximum utility accord- 
ing to cost-effcctivcncss criteria. 

Postwar U.S reconnaissance oper- 
ations began, historically, as “covert” 
operations, primarily a series of clan- 
destine overflights of Communist terri- 
tory m Eastern Europe, inaugurated in 
the early 1950s. These early efforts 
were followed by the U-2 project, which 
provided limited coverage but dramatic 
results. 

Now we have reconnaissance satel- 
lites Overhead reconnaissance is one of 
the most open of “secrets” in interna- 
tional affairs; it is no longer really a 
“covert activity,” and bureaucratic re- 
sponsibility for it now resides in the 
Pentagon. 

Classical espionage, in the early post- 
war years, was conducted with special 
intensity in West Germany, and before 
the Berlin wall, in that city, which was 
ideal for the moving of agents in both 
directions, providing a sizable flow of 
political and economic intelligence 
(especially from East Germany). 

The Korean War provided an impe- 
tus for a buildup of espionage activities, 
based mainly in Japan. These, however, 
never attained the size (in numbers of 
people and dollars) or anywhere near 
the effectiveness of the European oper- 
ations. 

Throughout the period since the early 
fifties, of course, the Communist bloc, 
and more especially the U.S.S.R. itself, 
has been recognized as the primary tar- 
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get for espionage acl IV lUcs ( ircuin- 
stanccs have grc;it!y limited ihe scale of 
Operations that couhl be undert a ken 
within the bloc so much of the efftirl 
has been directed at bloc nalion.ils sta- 
tioned in neutral or friendly areas, and 
at “third country ” operations that seek 
to use the nationals of other non-( om- 
munist countries as sources of infunna- 
lion on the i>oviel bloc 

More recently there has been a shift 
in priorities lor classical espionage 
toward targets m the underdeveloped 
world. Partly as a result of this ch.ingc 
in priorities nad partly because of other 
developments, the scale of ihc classical 
espionage effort mounted in Europe has 
considerably diminished The IJ S S R 
remains a prime target but Communist 
China would today be given the same 
priority 

As to friendly neutrals and allies, it is 
usually easier to learn what one wishes 
by overt contacts, human contacts of 
overt members of the L S mission or 
private citi/ens We don't need espio- 
nage tolcarn British, or even French 
intentions 


The general conclusion is that 
against ihc Soviet bloc or other sophis- 
ticated societies, espionage ts not a 
primary source of intelligence, although 
It Has had occASiorml hrillunt successes 
(tike the Berlin Tunnel arxl several of 
the high level defectors) A basic reason 
it (hat espionage operates mainly 
through the recruilmerst of agents arnl it 
tt enormously difTicult to rcv-uit high 
level agents A low level agent, even 
aasuming thai he remained loval and 


that there is some means of cortimuni- 
cating with him simply cannot tdl you 
much of what you want to knov- The 
secrets we cannot find out by recon- 
naissance or from open sources arc in 
the minds of scientists and senior policy 
makers and are not accessible to an 
ordinary citizen even of middle rank 
In contrast, the undcrdcvcUiped 
world presents greater opportunities for 
covert intelligence collection, simply 
because governments arc much Ics.s 
highly organized, there is less security 
consciousness; and there is apt to be 
more actual or potential diffusion of 
power among panics, localities, organi- 
zations. arKi individuals outside of the 
central governments The primary pur- 
pose of espionage m these areas is to 
provide Washington with timely knowl- 
edge of the internal power balance, a 
form of intelligence that is priniardv of 
tactical signiHcance 
Why IS this relevant'’ 

Changes m the balance of power arc 
extremely difficult to discern except 
through frequent contact w'th power 
clcnicnls Again and again v^c have 
been surprised at coups within the miii- 
larv, often, we have failed to talk to the 
junior officers or non-coms who aie 
involved in the coups The same pioK- 
Icm applies to labor leaders, and others 
Frequently vt.c don’t know of power rc- 
lalioaships. because power balances arc 
murky and sometimes not well know 
even lo the principal actors Only by 
knowing the pnrKipal playcrv well do 
vou have a charxe of careful prcdiciion 
There is 'cal scope f<u aci.^m i.-, ihis 
area, the technique is c-vscniiailv that )f 
■‘penetration.'' including ' pcnclra 


lions” of the sort which horrify classi- 
c sis of covert operations, with a disre- 
gard lor the “standards” and “agent 
recruitment rules ” Many of the “pene- 
trations” don’t take the form’ of “hir- 
ing” hut of establishing a close or 
friendly relationship (which nr^ayor may 
not be furthered by the provision of 
money from lime lo time). 

In some countries the ClA represen- 
tative has served as a close counselor 
(and in at least one case a drinking 
companion) of the chief of state. These 
arc situations, of course, in which the 
tasks of intelligence collection arrd pol- 
itical action overlap to the point of 
being almost indistinguishable. 

The question was raised as to why 
ordinary diplomats couldn’t maintain 
these relationships. 

Mr. Bissell observed that often they 
could There were special cases, how- 
ever. such as in one Republic where the 
chief of slate had a “special rclation- 
hip '■ with the senior CIA ofTiccr with- 
out the knowledge of the U S. Ambas- 
sador because the President of the Re- 
public had so requested it. The CIA 
man ^nt rrpons by CIA channels back 
to the Secretary of State, but the Am- 
bassador in the field, as agreed by the 
Secretary of Slate, wasn't to be in- 
formed In this case, a problem arose 
when il>e relevant Assistant Secretary 
of Slate (who had received cables from 
the ( lA man) became the new Ambas 
sador. but the PrcsKlenl of ihtc Republn. 
liked the new .AmbasMdor and asked 
ihai a “special relationship” be eSiib- 
iishcd with him too 

Aside from this unique case, it seems 
to hive been true generally that the 


Ambassador has to be a formal repre- 
sentative of the United Slates most of 
whose relations with the government to 
which he is accredited are through or 
with the knowledge of its foreign office. 
On the other hand, the CIA representa- 
live can maintain a more intimate and 
informal relationship the privacy of 
which can be better preserved both 
within the government of the country in 
question and within the United States 
government. Moreover, if a chief of 
state leave.s the scene or changes his 
miruJ, you can quietly move a station 
chief, but it could be embarrasaing if it 
were necessary suddenly to recall the 
U.S. Ambassador. 


Concerning the second category, 
covert action: 

The scope of covert action could in- 
clude: (I) political advice and couaaei: 
(2) subsidies to an indivtdvial; (3) rinao- 
cial support and “technical attiaUiioe** 
to political parties; (4) support of 
private organucations, indudiog labor 
unions, buiine&s firms, oooperativea, 
etc.; (5) covert propaganda; (6) 
“private” training of individuab and 
cKchange of persons; (7) economic 
crstions. and (8) paramiliury for poUti- 
caJ action operationa designed to over- 
throw or to support a regime Gibe tha 
Bay of Pigs and the programs io Laoa). 
These operations can be cUsitfiod in 
various ways by the degree and type of 
secrecy required by thdr kgalsiy, and, 
perhaps, by their benign or hoitU* char- 
acter 

From whom is the activity to be kept 
secret*’ After five days, for axarapla, tht 
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U-2 flights were not secret from the 
Russiaas but these operations remained 
highly secret in the United States, and 
with good reason. If these overflights 
had “leaked*’ to the American press, 
the U S S R would have been forced to 
take action. On a less severe level the 
same problem applies to satellite recon- 
naissance. These are examples of two 
hostile governments collaborating to 
keep operations secret from the general 
public of both sides. “Unfortunately, 
there aren't enough of these situat- 


Covert operations could be classified 
by their legality or illegality Many of 
them arc legal. 

They can also be classified as "be* 
nign" or "hostile “ Most operations in 
Western Europe have been “benign.” 
though involving the gravest impro- 
prieties. and in some cases clearly ille- 
gal action (E.g.. coven suppon of pol- 
itical parties ) 

In the case of a large underdeveloped 
country, for example, money was put 
into a party’s funds without the knowl- 
edge of that party. The relatively few 
economic operations that have been 
undenaken have been both benign and 
legal One of these involved the provi- 
sion by CIA of interim ostensibly 
private financing of an overt project 
pending an overt and official loanby 
AID Its purpose was to give AID time 
for some hard bargaining without caus- 
ing a complete failure of the transac- 
tion. The stereotype, of course, is that 
ail covert operations are illegal and hos- 
tile, but this is not really the case. 


The role of covert intervention can 
best be understood b> contrast w;ih the 
oven activities of ihc United Slates 
government. Diplomacy seeks results 
by bargaining on a govcrnmcnt-io- 
govcrnmcnl basis, somciimcs openls 
sometimes privately. Foreign economic 
policy and cultural programs seek (o 
modify benignly the economies of other 
countries and the climate of opinion 
within them. Covert intervention is 
usually designed to operate on ihc inter- 
nal power balance, often with l'airl> 
short-term objectives in view An effort 
to build up the economy of an under 
developed country must be subtle, long 
continued, probably quite costly, and 
must openly enlist the cooperation of 
major groups within the country if it is 
to have much influence. On the other 
hand an effort to weaken the local 
Communist party or to win an election, 
and to achieve results within at most 
two or three years, must obviously be 
covert, it must pragmatically use the 
people and the instrumentalities that 
are available and the methods that 
seem likely to work. It is not surprising 
that the practitioners within the United 
■ States government of these two types of 
intervention differ temperamentally 
and in their preferences for methods, 
friends, and ideologies. 

The essence of such intervention in 
the internal power balance is the identi- 
fication of allies who can be rendered 
more effective, more powerful, and 
perhaps wiser through covert assist- 
ance. Typically these local allies know 
the source of the assistance but neither 
they nor the United Slates could afford 
to admit to its existence. Agents for 


fairK minor and low sensitivity inter- 
'•eniions. for instance some covert 
propaganda and certain economic ac- 
i IV uics. can be recruited simply with 
mone) But for the larger and more 
sensitive interventions, the allies must 
have their own motivation. 0|i the 
whole the Agency has been remarkably 
successful in finding individuals and 
instrumentalities with which and 
through which it could work in this 
fashion implied in the requirement for 
a pre-existing motivation is the corol- 
lar> that an allcmpl to induce the local 
ally to follow a course of action he docs 
not believe in will at least reduce his 
effcciivcness and may destroy the whole 
operation It is notably true of the sub- 
sidies to student, labor, and cultural 
groups that have recently been publi- 
cized that the Agency’s objective was 
never to control their activities, only 
occasionally to point them in a particu- 
lar direction, but primarily to enlarge 
them and render them more effective. 


If the Agency is to be effective, it will 
have to make use of private institutions 
on an expanding scale, though those 
relations which have “blown” cannot 
be resurrected. 

We need to operate under deeper 
cover, with increased attention to the 
u.se of “cut-outs ” CIA’s interface with 
the rest of the world needs to be better 
protected. 

If various groups hadn't been aware 
of the source of their funding, the dam- 
age subsequent to disclosure might have 
been far less than occurred. 

The CIA interface with various 


private groups, including business and 
student groups, must be remedied. 

The problem of Agency operations 
overseas is frequently a problem for the 
State Department. It tends to be true 
that local allies find themKives dealing 
always with an American and an offi^ 
cial American — since the cover is al- 
most invariably as a U.S. govcrnmcnl 
employee. There arc powerful reasons 
for this practice, and It will always be 
desirable to have some CIA personnel 
housed in the Embassy compound, if 
only for local "command post” and 
communications requirements. 

Nonetheless, it is possible and desira- 
ble, altho ugh difficult and time-con- 
suming. to build overseas an apparatus 
of unofficial cover. This would require 
the use or creation of private organiza- 
tions. many of the personnel of which 
would be non- U.S. nationals, with freer 
entry into the local society and less im- 
plication for the official U.S. posture. 

The United States should make in* 
creasing use of non-nationals, who, 
with effort at indoctination and train- 
ing. should be ericouraged to develop a 
second loyalty, more or less compara- 
ble to that of the American staff. As we 
shift our attention to Latin Anterica, 
Asia, and Africa, the conduct of U.S. 
nationals is likely to be increasingly cir- 
cumscribed. The primary change recom- 
mended would be to build up a system 
of unofficial cover, to see how far we 
can go with non-U. S. nationals espe- 
cially in the field. The CIA might be 
able to make increasing use of non-na- 
tionals as “career agents” that is with a 
status midway between that of the 
classical agent used in a single compart- 
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mcnicd operation perhaps for a limited 
pertod of lime and that of a staff mem- 
ber involved through hi.s career in many 
operations and well informed of the 
Agency’s capabilities Such career 
agents should he encouraged voith an 
effort at indoctrination and training 
and with a prospect tif long-term em- 
plo>mcnt to develop a second lo>alty 
and (hey could of course never be em- 
ployed in wa)s that would conflict wuh 
their primary loyalties toward their 
own countries This still Ilmvls open, 
however, a wide range of poicntial uses 
The desirability I'f more cffcciisc use of 
foreign nationals increases as we shift 
our attention to Latin Amciica. Asia, 
and Africa where the conduct of I nitcd 
States nalion.ils is easily subject to 
scrutiny arvl is likcls to be mc'ca.singls 
circumscribed 

These suggestions about unolhcial 
cover and career agents illustrate and 
emphasize the need for continuing ef- 
forts to develop covert action vapabili- 
lie* even where there is no immediate 
need to employ them The central task 
IS that of identifying potcnii.il uuligcn- 
ous allies b<nh individuals and 'fgao- 
uatioiu - making conta».i with them, 
and establishing (he fact oi a c«)oimuni- 
ty of interest 

There is room for inipru^c- 

ment, M'’ Bisscll ihouglit. m the plan 
ning i)f cosc^t action ».ountr\ h', vojn- 
trs Co'crtinicrvcniioi', ' ihs 

rssosi cffe^lisc in utnaii nv «rh.rc a 
CO mprehc ns I V c citori t\ undertaken 
With a number of separate opc.'jtn ns 
designed to support and corr.plc'ncnl 
one arvother and i • have j tu'T>u.j’.*cU 
significant effect Ihc pfohjhi. 


finds itself involved in loo many small 
covert action operations having no par- 
ticular relationship with one another 
and having little cumulative impact. 

There is no doubt that some covertly 
funded programs could be undertaken 
overtly. Mr Bisscll thought. Often ac- 
tivities h.ive been initialed through Cl A 
channels because they could be started 
more quickly and informally but do not 
inherently need to be secret An exam- 
ple might be certain exchange of per- 
sons programs designed to identify po- 
tential political leaders and give them 
some exposure li' the United States (i 
should be noted, however, lhai main 
such innocent programs arc more effec- 
tive if earned out by private auspices 
than if supported offically by the Unii- 
cd Stales giivernmcnl The. ilo not 
need to be covert but if Icgitiiiute 
private eniitics such as the foundalions 
do not imtijic them, there may be no 
wjy lo gel ihrrTi done excepi bs 
suppuri In ‘‘fronl” organi.Mt'ons 
• • • 

Our .iticolion was drawn to the 
lurivdicUortal biiundarics between ( l \ 
and ihc 1 HI. CT A proscribed Irom ' m 
I e r n a i security functions ' ' CIA * .i s 
adscfsc to surveilLini c I'l I S cili/cn' 
0 V c f s c a s I e N e n * h c n s p c c 1 1 ' c a 1 1 y re 
UUCNledi ,ind idserse l > upefjling 
.ig ,11 n \ I I j rfj 1 1 • I r, I he I . r t ; e J N ' t 
exv.,pl a^’ainsl lurcigncrs here .i' ir.in 
Mcnt s One migh; * anl ( i A in < x r .md 
ils use >1 ' h priv.jic ».ofpurJ^|.)n^ hui 
f •’ «<bn.>.ii« ' lulvO*. 'he I riled S'.j'.i.-' 
I' 'nji \jc«.nvs landing 

uf ’ ht S > ; '‘fi j ; St i-lv ' : \ a ; . - 


the United Slates or for activities with 
overseas objectives. 


Why. we might ask, should the U.S. 
government use nongovernmcnul insti- 
tutions more, and w hy should it deal 
w ith them m ihe United States'^ If deal- 
ings arc overseas, then it is necessary to 
inainiain an overseas bureaucracy lo 
dcai with the locals. It is also necessary 
to engage in communications m a possi- 
Olyhosule environment. If one deals 
through U S corporations with over- 
seas jcliviiics. one can keep most of the 
bureaucratic staff at home and can deal 
through (he corporate headquarters, 
perhaps using corporate channels (or 
overseas curnmunicaljons (including 
dll ' >1 fled cum mu me a I ions). In ihis 
opinion, the policy distinction should 
iiuoLc (he use lo which the private in- 
stiiiiiion IS pul. not whether or not lo 
■jse pn .jic insltlulions. 

in another mcw it was desirable for 
this discussion group to examine differ- 
eni lypes of in.stUunons. For example. 


I UPC Thn «u Ihc CXTtcc o( PUn* ( oordi- 
riiiion wilKin the ClA which COnduClcd KCTt 
'•ere imxtl enough lo be 
plj.viftiy denuble Thooffice wii 
.ni. I he PUtu D'.'u >n of ihe Cl A m • 

’ I •jf.k Wun.i • W W II micllifeisce hro«*|hi 
. i*v< the Si«ie H*" 

uuii Ihe LlA in i'rh.' «o<j tho< hiR'»cl( ihict 
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should CIA use educational institu- 
tions? Should CIA have influerKcd the 
selection of NSA officers? 

One was not aware that CIA had in- 
fluenced the election of NSA ofTiccrs; if 
It had. it shouldn’t have done so, in 
one’s opinion. 


Another observer was troubled by 
the earlier-expressed point about in- 
creased use of private institutions. Most 
dcinorali/ing m the academic commurh 
it> was the sense of uiKcriainty about 
institutions with which irxlividuals were 
associated. There is a profouiKl prob- 
lem in penetrating institutions within 
the country when there is a generalized 
loss of faith. 8 fear that nothing is what 
il seems 

It was noted that the next session, on 
February 15. 1968, would conocnintc 
upon relations with private institutions. 

I o one observer, part of this solution 
yvould be found in the political process, 
involving exiragovcrnmcntal contacts 
in (he sphere of political action 

In response to a query, the relative 
util It icy of types of intelligence data 
were reviewed. Most valuable was re- 
connaissance. then communications' 
electronic intelligence, (hen clauical 
espionage 

We have foffotlcn. it was noted, the 
number one over-all source, namely 
overt data 

The nkcciirvf was adjourned ai 9:15 
p rn . iind parlicipanik were reminded 
of the next mcfting on February 15. 

WtlhamR Hams 
Rappuricur 




